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Gnited-States Prison Association. 


Tue objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


To keep up a monthly pablication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titnor- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Hariow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Piuspury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ke tty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALrrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josera Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. Hore Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


Pause Rip.ey, 


South Carolina. — Prof. Liznea. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rey. D. B. Cuayron. 

Touisiana. — Rey. THropore Cxiaprr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Houston. 

Arkansas.— Ex.ias N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.—ANDREW JOHNSON,Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sreszins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuaruin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rey. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rey. T. Anporr. 

Towa. — Rev. H. 8S. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tontas Pur- 
RINGTON. 


CHartes Spezar, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 120, Washington Street, Boston, 





A REGULAR COURSE OF EXERCISES 


GYMNASTICS AND CALISTHENICS. 


GIVEN DAILY, AT THE 


BOYLSTON GYMNASIUM, 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Professor P. STEWART, Jun., and Miss EMMA J. STEWART. 


These exercises are taught daily by Prof. Srewart, and his Assistant, Miss Euma 
J. Stewart, at his Gymnasium, corner of Boylston and Washington streets. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Francis GArpner, Francis 8. WittiAms, Taomas Cusnine, Jun. 


Boston, Jan. 1857. 


P. STEWART, Jun., Proprietor. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN 
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SECOND MURDER IN THE STATE PRISON 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field islarge. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 

II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 

III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 

IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 

V. To visit the Courts. ‘ 

VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 

VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 

VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 

IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 

X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 

XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 

XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 

XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


COL. RICHARD LOVELACE. 


Cox. Ricuarp Love.ace was confined in the gate-house, 
Westminster, where he was committed by the House of Com- 
mons, in 1642, for presenting a petition from the county of 
Kent, requesting them to restore the king to his rights and 
to settle the government. See Wood’s ‘Athene,’ vol. ii. 
p- 228, and Lyson’s ‘ Environs of London, vol. i. p. 109, 
where may be seen at large the affecting story of this ele- 
gant writer, who, after having been distinguished for every 
gallant and polite accomplishment, the pattern of his own 
sex, and the darling of the ladies, died in the lowest wretch- 
edness, obscurity, and want, 1658. The song is printed 
from a scarce volume of his poems, entitled ‘ Lucasta,’ 1649, 
12mo, collated with a copy in the editor’s folio manuscript. 

To beguile the time of his confinement, he collected his 
poems, and published them, in 1649, under the title of 
‘ Lucasta: Odes, Songs, Sonnets, dc.’ He chose this title 
on account of the ‘lady of his love, Miss Lucy Sacheve- 
rell, whom he usually called Luz Casita. The work may be 
found in the Boston Atheneum. The poem is in Percy’s 
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88 Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 





‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ vol. ii. p. 246, London 
edition ; also in Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture” with a sketch of his life, p. 144, published by Gould, 
Kendall, and Lincoln, Boston. 

This excellent sonnet, which possessed a high degree of 
fame among the old cavaliers, was written during the author’s 
imprisonment : — 


TO ALTHEA.—FROM PRISON. 


Wuewn Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered with her eye, — 
The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, — 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 





When, linnet-like, confinéd, I 
It With shriller note shall sing 

; The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 

And glories of my king; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 

\t He is, how great should be, — 

The enlarged winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage: 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 












CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


I wisu to be generally understood, in the outset, as writ- 
ing in no spirit of sympathy with the criminal. It will be 
a part of my purpose to endeavor to show, that the morbid 
and odious sentimentality which has been exhibited, of late 
years, in favor of ruffians utterly unworthy of it, but draw- 
ing nigh to the gallows, is one of the evil concomitants of 
the punishment of death. And I desire to consider it, with 
a reference to the criminal, only in two points of view. To 
these I will confine this letter. 

1st. Whether one of the two great objects of all punish- 
ment — reserving the second for its proper place — be not 
to reform the offender. 2dly. Whether an irrevocable doom 
— which nothing can recall, which no human power can 
set right if it be wrong, which may be wrongfully inflicted 
with the most just intention, and which has been wrong- 
fully inflicted with the most just intention, as we all know, 
more than once —should ever be pronounced by men of 
fallible and erring judgment on their fellow-creatures. 

It may be urged, that in the preparation of a criminal 
for death, and in his devout reception of religious comfort, 
and in his full confession and late repentance, his reforma- 
tion is achieved and worked out. Reverend ordinaries at 
Newgate and elsewhere have said so. Hosts of angels 
have been imagined, in enthusiastic sermons, waiting to 
conduct the murderer to heaven; and strange parallels have 
even been suggested, in such discourses, between the scaf- 
fold and the cross. God forbid that I should presume to 
measure or doubt the mercy in store for the worst criminal 
ever executed! But I do distinctly challenge and dispute 
this kind of reformation. Besides that, the reformation 
brought about by legal punishment should be, to be satis- 
factory, a living, lasting, growing one, — working on, in 
degradation and humility, from day to day, and striving, 
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in its chains and labor and long-distant hope, to make 
some atonement always. Besides this, 1 doubt the possi- 
bility of a great change being wrought in any man’s heart 
and nature in the flush and fever of that flying interval 
between the warrant and the noose. I see the dreadful 
hurry of that time expressed in every word and action that 
comes leaking through the prison walls, to be caught up by 
the thirsty crowd outside. I see hope living on, and know 
that it must live on, in some faint shape, until the bell 
begins to toll. I see the restless mind wandering away 
miserably from the main theme of the repentant letter 
written in the cell, and, while it tells of trust and stead- 
fastness, having power to settle nowhere. I see the abject 
clinging on to life, which clutches at the hangman’s hand, 
and blesses him beneath the beam. I see in every thing 
the same wild, incoherent dream, of which I believe the 
penitence and preparation to be, at least, as unsettled and 
unsubstantial as any other part. And I believe this, be- 
cause of the natural constitution of the human mind, and 
its ordinary workings at such a frightful pass. 

‘I can give you no hope of life,’ said a gentleman to a 
criminal in Newgate on the night before the day appointed 
for his execution. ‘ Unless I had solemnly given the 
promise elsewhere that I would tell you so, I should not 
now be here. But, by such entreaty, I have obtained a 
respite, that there may be time to inquire into what I have 
represented as a doubtful point. Can you bear the thought 
~ of living for another week ?’ —*‘ O God, sir!’ cried the man, 
‘a week is a Jong time to live!’ And, being smitten as if 
he were only a week old then, he fell down senseless on the 
ground.” 

Upon the second question, Whether an irrevocable pun- 
ishment be, on principle, justifiable ; ordained, as it neces- 
sarily is, by men of fallible judgment, whose powers of 
arriving at the truth are limited, and in whom there is the 





* In consequence of the new proof elicited by this new inquiry, the man was 
saved. 
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capacity of mistake and false deduction, — upon this ques- 
tion alone, I submit that firm and efficient stand may be 
made against the punishment of death. Better that hun- 
dreds of guilty persons should escape scot-free (which, sup- 
posing any other punishment to be substituted in its place, 
they never could or would) than that one innocent person 
should suffer. Better, I will even say, that hundreds of 
guilty persons should escape, than that the possibility 
of any innocent man or woman, having been sacrificed, 
should present itself, with the least appearance or color of 
reason, to the minds of any class of men. 


A BEAUTIFUL HYMN. 


[The following hymn was written by Prof. LonGreLLow on the occasion of the 
installation of his younger brother. } 


CurisT to the young man said, ‘ Yet one thing more : 
If thou wilt perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, 
And come and follow me.’ 


Within this temple, Christ again, unseen, 
The sacred words hath said, 

And his invisible hands have been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 


And evermore beside him on his way 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm, and say, 
‘Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ?’ 


Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 
To make the scene more fair ; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 


Oh holy trust! oh endless sense of rest! 
Like the belovéd John, 

To lay his head upon his Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on. 














JOURNEYS. 
FITCHBURG, HUBBARDSTON, BARRE. 


Wer gave two lectures in Fitchburg,—one in the Rev. 
Mr. Bruce’s Church, and the other in the Rev. Mr. Tilden’s. 
Our subject, in the afternoon, was the Claims of our Parish. 
We spoke of the Extent, the Moral Wants, and the Im- 
provement of our Parish. We cited the difference between 
our Parish and that of all others. 1. The Parish was 
taken care of by the State, so far as mere food, clothing, 
and housing were concerned; 2. The Minister was left un- 
provided for; 3. The Parish was never dismissed; 4. There 
were no Churches to build, for the Prisons were our 
Churches; 5. We found our appointment in the Word of 
God; 6. We were settled for life. The people heard with 
much attention. 

In the evening, we took up our whole subject under the 
arrangement which is now everywhere liked,—that of 
representing the Prison as a tomb, the inmates as morally 
dead, and their reformation as a resurrection. 

There is one thing that we admire in Fitchburg: secta- 
rianism seems to have nearly died out. We were cordially 
invited to the Orthodox, the Universalist, and Unitarian 
Churches. We accepted of the two last. In the evening, 
at the Unitarian, there were in the pulpit the three clergymen 
of the orders we have named. The Baptist clergyman even 
altered the hour of his meeting that his people might attend. 

We must say a word in behalf of the Fitchburg Hotel: 
the landlord was exceedingly kind to us, especially during 
our sickness, which, however, was temporary. 

A word about the Press: both papers gave us a good 
word. Collections were taken up in both Churches. ‘The 
friends made some additions. On the whole, we cannot 
speak in too warm terms of our visit to Fitchburg. 

The Rev. Mr. Bruce and the Rev. Mr. Tilden both 
promised contributions annually in their Churches. 
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Hvussarpston.— We were offered the Unitarian pulpit 
here; but we did not accept of it. Our companion wag 
brought up in Hubbardston. Here many a Reformer has 
found a quiet and peaceful home. Her father, Samuel 
Swan, Esq., who has been an eminent lawyer, has now, on 
account of extreme age, left the bar. He has become quite 
interested in the various Reforms of the day. 

Barre.— We had a desire to visit Barre, a town sixty 
miles from Boston. It has three houses of worship, — the 
Orthodox, the Methodist, the Unitarian. There is also a 
Society that meets in the Town Hall: that is the free 
Church. Rev. Mr. Kimball is the Pastor. He very cor- 
dially helped us during the day and evening. Many of his 
friends aided us. We must speak very kindly of the Rev. 
Mr. Fuller, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, who freely 
offered his pulpit, and took part in the services, and, at the 
close, asked for a contribution, and promised annually to 
assist us in the same way. We could ask no more. 

In the evening, although the weather was very stormy, we 
had a fine audience. Mrs. Spear gave a very interesting 
Address on the subject of an Asylum for Jnebriates, which 
is beginning to excite very much attention. 

Some excellent friends were added to our cause. The 
whole subject excited very much attention. 

We visited, in Barre, an Institution for Idiots or for 
Imbeciles. Here are about forty children of both sexes, 
We heard some of them in their lessons. It was exceed- 
ingly interesting to see their wonderful progress. Here 
was the intellect, scarcely developed, brought out by the 
patient teaching of the instructor. There is now hope for 
all; for there was the very lowest class of mind here. We 
hope to speak more fully hereafter of this excellent institu- 
tion. 

A word about our journeys. In our accounts, we often 
speak of the Universalist and Unitarian Pulpits. Our 
readers may think there is some sectarianism about our 
labors. It may be asked why we prefer these Churches. 


We reply, that we should be glad to occupy the pulpit of 
8 
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any denomination whatever. We have made applications 
for all Churches, save the Catholic and the Episcopalian. 
In entering on our work, we have made no distinction in 
visiting prisoners. We know nothing of sect; but then 
we find others constantly showing a sectarian feeling. No 
man can visit prisons, and be a sectarian. We dislike to 
find any thing like a bigoted spirit. We have found it in 
many places. On the other hand, we have found in some 
places, as in Salem for instance, the pulpits free of all 
denominations. We have commended such a spirit; and 
we sometimes think, that, if we commend those who are 
favorable, it might be well to notice an opposite course. 
We do this with some reluctance; but it is well sometimes 
to see what weapons are brought against our Reform. 

Having obtained the Town Hall, and also the Rev. Mr. 
Fuller’s Church, in Barre, we were advised to call on the 
Rev. Geo. Denham, the Orthodox clergyman. We called 
to have a friendly conversation with him, when the follow- 
ing occurred : — 

‘I should like, Sir, to have the use of your pulpit, as the 
Unitarians give me the use of their church, 

‘No, Sir, replied Mr. Denham, ‘ you cannot have it: you 
are a man of very bitter feelings, and I do not like your 
sentiments.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Sir: that is not my character. You 
have not read my writings, nor heard me lecture.’ 

‘I know all about you, Sir. You were settled in New 
Bedford,’ 

‘That is news to me, Sir’ 

‘Well, there was a man of your name there.’ 

‘That may have been. I thought you did not know me, 
or you would not have spoken as you did. You remind 
me of a man who treated me very harshly, and then in- 
quired, “ How do the spirits get along now?” I said “that 
you had better be sure you get the right man the next 
time; for you mean my brother, the Spiritualist.” ’ 

Finding himself mistaken, the next question was, — 
‘Well, Sir, you pleaded for Prof. Webster; did you not?’ 
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‘Yes, I did. I suppose I had a right to ask for a com- 
mutation of sentence.’ 

‘I thought so; for you do not believe in punishment. 
I know vour views.’ 

‘There again you are mistaken. I have never come out 
against the punishment of crime. I do not believe in 
killing a criminal; but I do hold to a proper punishment.’ 

‘Well, there is the passage, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”’ 

‘ Well, I believe in that passage ; but it does not sanction 
Capital Punishment; and no one, for eight hundred years, 
while the Noachic covenant lasted, believed it had any such 
meaning.’ 

‘You are mistaken in your statement.’ 

‘Please put your finger on the place in the Divine 
Record.’ 

Then I took up the Bible, and asked for the place; but 
no place was shown. 

‘Well, there is the Mosaic Code, 

‘Very well. Do you take that as a whole?’ 

‘I take the book as it reads.’ 

‘Then, next Saturday, the Jewish sabbath, your wife 
must be put to death, if she kindles a fire to cook for the 
family! ‘That was the law. Then, all that oppress the widow 
and fatherless must be put to death; and also “he that 
stealeth a man, and selleth him.”’ 

I then referred to the Sermon on the Mount; but it was 
impossible to get Mr. Denham as far as there. 

‘I want nothing to do with any one of your views,’ 
was the reply. 

I begged him to state his objection to the Reform. 

‘I did approve of Louis Dwight, and also of Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ Well, I replied,‘ Mr. Mason and I both visit the same 
prison together. 

‘But, I said, ‘what has all this to do with my present 
labor? I came here to lecture about Discharged Convicts. 
I should like to speak in your pulpit for a few minutes, 
after you get through, on Sunday.’ 
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‘No: I cannot admit you any way. If my society 
choose to give you the vestry some week-night, I have no 
objection.’ 

‘I should not accept of your vestry; and then my sub- 
ject is a religious one, and ought to have a place on the 
sabbath.’ 

In closing, we could not help reminding Mr. Denham, 
that, as his denomination was very large, it was quite 
likely that some of them might be in prison; and, as they 
needed my services, that was another reason why his pul- 
pit should be opened. 

i have given this conversation with no design to injure 
Mr. Denham personally. I asked for his pulpit as I ask for 
others, and freely told him, if I had a pulpit, it should be 
at his service. In closing, I reminded him that it was too 
late in the day to build up sectarian walls; that nothing 
could be gained by such a course. I now freely offer to meet 
Mr. Denham, or any other person, on the great subject of 
Capital Punishment, at any time. My Magazine is open 
to him or to any one else. If he prefers an oral debate, I 
shall not shrink from that. Let the whole subject be dis- 
cussed freely. Or, if he prefers any other subject connected 
with Prison Discipline, I would ask him to a discussion. 
I wait for a reply. 





A Srneurar Case. —In the fall of 1853, a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, named Grady, was sentenced to hard labor 
in the Connecticut State Prison for the crime of stealing. The 
term of his imprisonment expired last fall; but he begged the 
privilege of remaining till spring. The warden kindly permitted 
him to stay, and found enough for him to do to pay his way. On 
Monday, the severity of winter being over, and the spring work 
about to commence, it was agreed that he should leave the prison 
and take care of himself; and he was furnished with three dollars. 
He came to the city ; but the world seemed dark to him: he felt 
that he was an outcast, and shrank from intercourse with it. In 
the evening, he returned to the prison, and begged that he might 
be kept there during the remainder of his days! The warden has 
taken the matter in hand, and is attempting to find a suitable 
place for him, where he can gain an honest living. — Hartford 
Times. 
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MURDER IN THE STATE PRISON. 


Our readers have doubtless before this read the numerous 
accounts that have been given of the murder in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, which occurred on the morning of 
Dec. 15. The culprit who committed the deed was sen- 
tenced in the year 1851, for twelve years, for a murderous 
assault upon his wife. He had been in confinement exactly 
five years that day. He once before made an effort to killa 
fellow-convict, but was prevented. Supposing him insane, 
he was sent to the Insane Institution at Taunton. He was 
afterwards returned as sane, and placed to labor. He 
was thirty-four years of age, and a native of Ireland. 

The circumstances of the murder are shocking. The 
prisoners were assembled in the chapel, and were on 
the point of leaving, when the convict stepped out of the 
ranks, and handed a note to the Chaplain, and then to Mr. 
Walker, the Deputy- Warden, which read as follows: ‘ Mr. 
Walker, you have treated me unkind since I have been here ; 
for which you will now suffer’ ‘The note to the Chaplain 
read as follows, verbatim et literatim : — 


‘ Though man of god take heed to yourself for this life is a takin away 
and you know it not one mans has been taken in order to Blind the eyes 
of som and there will be others say nothing to the Warden for he would not 
Believe nevertheless he will meet the same fate as others that would not and 
he will be the third warden for Judes and his clan to cut off as to Robinson 
he was taken in the same way. Will God save me if the will not here’ 


Mr. Walker, in taking the note, received his death-wound 
from the prisoner, which terminated his life in about three 
minutes. The convict was immediately secured, and sent 
to his cell. The cause assigned by him was that he had 
been unjustly punished by Mr. Walker. He betrayed very 
little emotion, declaring that he intended to commit the act. 
It was proposed to bring to his cell one of the children of 
Mr. Walker. He replied, ‘ For God’s sake, do not do 
that!’ 
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Of Mr. Walker we can speak in the kindest terms. He 
was a warm friend to us. He was ever ready to afford us 
any facilities in our labors; and he annually contributed to 
our support. He believed that there was a work to be done 
outside of any thing that he was doing; that there was a 
moral renovation to be effected in the heart of the prisoner, 
which no human law could ever effect. As an officer, we 
believe he was generally kind, though strict in his discipline. 
He belonged to Fryeburg, Me. He was, for some time, an 
officer under Capt. Pillsbury, in the Prison at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut ; he was also an officer in the New-Hampshire 
State Prison. He had been at Charlestown about ten years. 
He leaves a wife and four children to mourn his sudden 
loss. We believe it will be difficult to make his place good 
at Charlestown. 

We attended his funeral. There was a large gathering. 
Masonic services were performed at the grave. The Scrip- 
tures were read and prayer was offered by Rev. John Tap- 
pan. ‘The services were very solemn. On the morning of 
the same day, religious services were held in the chapel. 
All work was suspended; and the prisoners were confined 
to their cells. 

This murder will, of course, bring up the whole subject of 
Capital Punishment, which was nearly at rest. We have 
watched the tone of the Press; and it is very remarkable 
that we have as yet seen scarcely any strong expressions in 
favor of the death-penalty. ‘The tone of public feeling has 
been very much changed within a few years. The Boston 
‘Bee’ has spoken out very strongly on the subject. All we 


ask is a fair, candid, and dispassionate discussion of the whole 
subject. We quote the ‘ Bee :’ — 


‘Murper oF Deputy-WarDEN WaLKER. — Before the sen- 
sation created by the brutal murder of the Deputy-Warden of the 
Charlestown State Prison passes away, we wish to call attention 
to some facts of importance in the premises. ‘This is the third 
murder of officers committed within a very few years; and no 
Capital Punishment has been meted out to the guilty parties. 

‘Some convenient plea of insanity is raised; and a compassion- 
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ate philanthropy forces its way between the penalty and the 
assassin. Life has become insecure in that prison ; and the chance 
of escape by some such plea, and the mysterious law of imitation, 
will continue to operate till some severe but just example be made 
in such cases. 

‘ We ask the attention of the Legislature, soon to assemble, to 
consider this whole subject, and grant leave to those anti-Capital- 
Punishment philanthropists **to stand back two couples,” while 
some provision shall be enacted pronouncing the extreme penalty 
of the law upon prison-murderers, and allowing no escape on the 
plea of insanity, unless insanity be irresistibly proved beyond a 
doubt. 

‘We venture to predict that two years will not have passed 
away without another “horrid murder” there, unless something 
be done, — some special protection by law be afforded the officers of 
that institution. Whatever may be our opinion on the general 
subject of Capital Punishment, we believe that strict, speedy, and 


stern justice should be visited upon the convict who raises his 
arm against an officer.’ 


Of course, our opinion has been asked as to what is to be 
done in the present crisis. We wish to remark, first, That 
Capital Punishment is not yet abolished in Massachusetts: 
therefore, those who are opposed to this mode of punish- 
ment are not really called on to answer. Rather we say, 
You have the gallows,— why not use it? Second, The 
most hardened prisoners are generally the strongest advo- 
cates for Capital Punishment, and, we might add, for eter- 
val punishment.” We presume that McGee, the murderer, 
would advocate the death-penalty as stoutly as any divine 
that we have ever heard on that subject.| Third, Prison- 


—_—— ——- 


$$$ 2 


* The Rey. Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, England, said ‘that he had conversed 
with one hundred and sixty-seven convicts under sentence of death, and one 
hundred and sixty-four had witnessed executions,’ — Essays on the Death- 
Punishment, by the Editor, Essay v. p. 53. 

+ A hardened criminal, being questioned on this sub?ect, was asked, 
‘Have you often seen an execution? — ‘ Yes.’ — ‘ Did it frighten you?’ — 
‘No: why should it?” —‘Did it not make you think that the same would 
happen to yourself?’ —* Not a bit.’ —* What did you think, then ?’ — * Think? 
why, I thought it was a d d shame.’ —‘ Now, when you have been going 
to run a great risk of being caught and hanged, did the thought never come 
within your head, that it would be as well to avoid the risk?” — ‘ Never.’ — 
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keepers themselves are invariably in favor of Capital Punish- 
ment. Mr. Walker always advocated that mode of 
punishment. That was the doctrine taught by Mr. Curtis, 
for some twenty years, while Chaplain there; and we be- 
lieve that is the view of the present incumbent. 

We should recommend a separate place, called ‘the Mur- 
derer’s Prison, where convicts might be confined who were 
of murderous tendencies. There is no classification what- 
ever in our State Prison. ‘The youth of sixteen works by 
the side of the most hardened villain.* 

But we must close for the present our article, and insert 
the verdict of the jury: — 


‘At an inquisition taken at the city of Charlestown, and within 
the county of Middlesex, the fifteenth and sixteenth days of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six, upon the view of the body of Galen C. Walker, lying 
dead, by the oaths of Charles Thompson, Richard Nichols, George 
R. Eddy, Thomas O. Nichols, Daniel H. Parker, and C. C. Hay- 
ward, good and lawful men, who, being charged and sworn to 
inquire for the Commonwealth when, how, and by what means, 
Galen C. Walker came to his death, upon their oaths do say, that 
the said Galen C. Walker came to his death at or about the hour 
of eight o’clock in the forenoon of the fifteenth instant, in the 
Chapel of the Massachusetts State Prison, in the said Charlestown, 
by mortal blows then and there inflicted upon his body, with a 
deadly weapon called a shoe-knife, by one James McKee, alias 
James McGee, a convict then and there confined in said prison; 
which said blows the said McKee, alias McGee, then and there 
inflicted, with malice aforethought, and with design to kill. 

‘In witness whereof, the said Coroner and Jurors to this inqui- 
sition have set their hands the day and year aforesaid. 

‘Thomas Sumner, Coroner; Charles Thompson, Richard Ni- 
chols, George R. Eddy, Thomas O. Nichols, Daniel H. Parker, 
Charles C. Hayward, Jurors.’ 


‘Not when you remembered having seen men hanged for the same thing?’ 
— ‘Qh, I never remembered any thing about it! and, if I had, what differ- 
ence would that make? We must all take our chance. I never thought it 
would fall on me, and don’t think it ever will.’ —‘ But if it should?’ — 
‘Why, then, I hope I shall suffer like a man: where's the use of snivel- 
ling?’ 

* In 1855, there were in the prison 457 convicts: of that number, there 
were 62 from fifteen to twenty years of age, and 151 from twenty to twenty- 
five years of age. 
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DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TOWARDS THE CRIMINAL. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. QUINBY. 


THERE are yet those in society who say, ‘Criminals are 
worthless ; cut them off, and cast them away; the sooner we 
are rid of them the better.” But is this Christian? Is it best? 
Would you sever the finger with a felon, or the foot con- 
taining a sore, so long as the surgeon gives promise of cure ? 
Would not amputation weaken the body, and, through 
sympathy, injure its circulation? The Sandwich-Island 
savages once had a custom of killing their old men and 
women, because, through age and weakness, they were a 
tax on the efforts and strength of the younger. But that 
was a heathen custom. We are Christians. We are ‘all 
members one of another” Christ is the Heap of every 
man: he died for atu, even for the most corrupt members 
of the great body of humanity. Why, then, should any 
man, any Christian especially, say, ‘ Cut off these base mem- 
bers for ever from all intercourse with humanity, truth, 
goodness, and happiness; hang them on a gibbet; plunge 
them into fire ora dungeon?’ Some have no patience with 
those even who would strive, as Christ did, to better the 
condition of these perishing ones. ‘ Why show sympathy 
for a thief?’ you ask. ‘ Why talk and preach and specu- 
late about, and strive to bless, those whom God has cursed ? 
Why build “ magnificent prisons” for the comfort of such 
men, and expend millions to better their condition? This 
is all mock sympathy; and I can have no patience 
with it.’ 

But would this be your feeling, this your declaration, if 
your father or son or brother were a convict? And has it 
never occurred to you how easy it is for human nature to 
yield to temptation, and how possible it is for even you 
to become a criminal? Many professed ministers of Christ, 
who once scouted all kindness and sympathy for the 


wretched offender, are now inmates of our penitentiaries. 
VOL, IX. 9 
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‘Who art thou, O man! that boasteth? Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 

Are you a Christian, and yet refuse to show mercy to 
those out of the way? Have you studied the history and 
teachings of your Master? Was he ever out of patience 
with the wretched criminal? Has he not instructed you to 
visit those who were in prison? And behold his sympathy 
for the miserable thieves as he hung upon the cross! Even 
in the midst of malediction, he only blessed. You have no 
patience ; and yet behold the patience of Jesus, and of God, 
— the great Sovereign of the universe! ‘It is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish’ When all had become wicked, all had 
gone out of the way; when ‘there was none good; no, not 
one, — God was not impatient: but he sent his only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son to die for the world, as an 
example for man, and to commend his love to his great 
family. 

‘Oh for grace our hearts to soften ! 
Teach us, Lord, like thee to love: 
We forget — alas! too often — 
What a Friend we have above.’ 


CariTaAL PUNISHMENT IN GENEVA. — The Grand Council of 
Geneva has lately commuted the sentence of death recorded against 
a girl named Pierrette Brunet, guilty of poisoning, to hard labor 
for life. ‘The Grand Council acted in deference to the aversion 
entertained in Geneva against capital punishment. It appears 
that the last instance of capital punishment in that town occurred 
in 1847, when it was with the utmost difficulty that a workman 
could be found to erect a guillotine. A man at length consented 
for a remuneration of 300fr. After the criminal had been executed, 
no workman could be found to take down the scaffolding; and 
the man who had erected it was compelled to take it down alone. 
After that day, the company of the latter, who was a respectable 
artisan, was shunned by all his former companions; and at length, 
disgusted with life, he committed suicide by throwing himself off 
arock. Geneva had at the time an hereditary executioner, who 
had accomplished his duty on that sad occasion; but, shortly after 
the execution, he drowned himself in the Arve. 




















ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


BY REV. DR. BELLOWS, OF NEW YORK. 


How has Society treated the drunkard? She has either 
let him alone, or immured him in prisons and jails. She 
has been compelled to do the last for her own preserva- 
tion: for drunkenness is the matrix of crime and injury; the 
devourer of the public wealth and safety; the serpent that 
tempts murder and arson and lust and theft, and every other 
crime and vice, to its daily iniquity. But do we not doa 
serious violence to the moral sense of the community by 
this confounding of weakness with malignity, of vice with 
crime? Everybody knows and feels that a drunkard, 
though quite as dangerous as a murderer, and perhaps the 
cause of as much loss of life, is not deserving of a murderer’s 
fate; that vice ought not to be treated as crime. Every 
time a man suffers for crimes committed in drunkenness, 
the conscience and humanity of the public are shocked, as 
much as though insanity were treated as crime, as it so long 
was. The enlightened conscience of the world demanded 
the separation of insanity and crime: it now demands the 
separation of drunkenness and crime. ‘They must both 
be restrained, but in distinct ways and for separate ends. 
Drunkenness needs to be restrained a thousand times as 
much as it is; but it never can be, so long as the criminal 
police are its controllers, and the jail its house of correction. 
So long it will lie corroding in the homes of the land, 
eating out the vitals of families; wives, sisters, children, 
wearing out their hearts in concealing, protecting, and re- 
straining it. Alas! the sum of misery, which the unpro- 
vided means of society for the confinement and correction 
of drunkenness occasions, is past all telling. ‘There is hardly 
a man or woman present that does not know this from an 
experience they would shudder to relate. I have seen the 
day when I would have given the results of a year’s labor 
for a month’s appropriate shelter and skilful care of an ine- 
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briate friend. And such friends as one sees hopelessly in 
the grasp of this vice!—the gifted, the tender-hearted, the 
simple-minded, the otherwise pure and good. And they to 
be thrown into the society of felons, of thieves and mur- 
derers! It is enough to crush the heart to think of it. 

I see that this Asylum, by the language of its charter,* 
provides only for the poor and destitute inebriate; and in 
that I think its idea too limited. All inebriates are poor 
and destitute, and their friends helpless and alike in despair, 
without the means of confining them in an appropriate and 
remedial institution. As well might we make a distinction 
in our hospitals for the small-pox. Let the rich be made to 
pay whatever you please for the use of this institution, but 
provide for their use of it by the original charter. There is 
not a rich parent in New York that cannot better afford to 
drop his carriage than fail to contribute to the endowment 
of an Asylum in which his own children may find their ruin 
averted. Of course the poor and destitute deserve our first 
consideration; but drunkenness is not confined to class, nor 
are its horrible evils worse in one than in another station. 





PUNISHMENTS IN SwiTzERLAND. — A punishment lately 
awarded in the canton of Unterwalden, for an assault which caused 
ultimate death, is a curious example of criminal legislation in one 
of the primitive Swiss cantons. The prisoner was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment with hard labor; destitution for life o 
political rights; a fine of three hundred francs, and the expenses 
of the trial; exposure for a quarter of an hour in the market-place ; 
a public flogging by the hands of the hangman; and, lastly, to be 
taken through all the parishes of the canton, and to hear in each, 
on his knees, a sermon from the parish-priest on the subject of his 
crime. 

THOUGH we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we 
are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be 


of age; then to be a man of business; then to take up an estate ; 
to arrive at honors; then to retire. — Addison. 


NN $$$ —————$_—$—___ — 





* The projectors of this Asylum design it for all classes, — the rich as well 
as the poor. 

















KINDNESS. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


THERE’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only, in our blindness, 
We gather thorns for flowers. 
Outward we are spurning, 
Trampling, one another ; 
While we are inly yearning 
At the name of ‘ Brother’! 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
Or love among mankind; 
But in darkling loneliness 
Hooded hearts grow blind. 
Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 
When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole. 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Though it be unspoken : 
From the heart it buildeth 
Rainbow-smiles in token, 
That there be none so lowly 
But have some angel-touch ; 
Yet, nursing loves unholy, 
We live for self too much. 


As the wild rose bloweth, 
As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever ; 
But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 
Kindliest hearts will canker, 
Brightest spirits rust. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 

Only, in our blindness, 
We gather thorns for flowers. 

Oh! cherish God’s best giving, 
Falling from above: 

Life were not worth living, 
Were it not for love. 


* 


] 
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A SUNDAY IN PRISON. 


We generally spend a portion of the Sabbath in the 
Boston Jail. There never has been a Chaplain to the insti- 
tution." Such an officer was long ago recommended by the 
present Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth. There is 
ample opportunity there for doing good. ‘To-day, while 
other pastors were in their parishes, we went among ours. 
Having no Church, we have made the prison itself our 
Church; and, if there is holy ground anywhere, it should be 
where criminal men are confined. Were Jesus on earth, we 
believe he would seek this very spot, and hallow it by his 
presence. One of our objects is to turn the prisons into 
places of worship. This is our idea of an institution for Cri- 
minals. None but men of the purest principles should be 
admitted to hold converse with the condemned. The keep- 
ers should be from the very highest walks of life. In fine, 
we would have a school especially for the training of prison- 
officers. 

In entering the Jail, we usually have some particular 
case. We had one to-day. 

Case I. A young man of seventeen years of age. His 
mother had called on us in great sorrow, and related the 
history of her boy. He had been intrusted with a sum of 
money to carry to the bank. On leaving the store, he was 
induced by bad associates to purloin the amount. He 
was soon arrested. ‘lhe money was found, and, excepting 
a small amount, was returned. We conversed with him 
about his crime, and then said, — 

‘Do you read the Bible?’ 

‘ Yes, occasionally.’ 

‘ Have you one in your cell?’ 





* From November, 1854, to November, 1855, there were confined 9,501 
prisoners. Of that number, 1,629 were females; and of minors, 1,440. For 
intemperance, 5,242. 








A Sunday in Prison. 


‘No: I have none now,’ 

‘Do you drink spirit or chew tobacco ?’ 

‘No: I have no such habits.’ 

‘Do you think you will steal again ?’ 

‘I think not?’ 

‘ What do you wish me to do?’ 

‘I want you to see my employer, 

We spoke to him of the great sorrow he had brought 
on his mother. He was very much affected, and wept. 
Leaving him a book on Procrastination, copies of which 
had been given to us for distribution by Hon. William 
Appleton, we left him, promising another call. 


Case II. 'This was an Irishman. 
‘ What are you here for?’ 
‘ For drinking, 
‘ What is your sentence ?’ 
‘'Three dollars fine, and costs.’ 
‘Do you read the Protestant Bible?’ 
‘Oh, yes! Iam not particular about that.’ 
‘ Have you any relations?’ 
‘Yes; a sister.’ 
‘Do you use tobacco ?’ 
} ‘ Yes,’ 
We spoke to him of the dreadful effects of intemperance. 
He seemed disposed to reform. 








Case III. This was a Chinese, aged twenty. 
‘What is your crime?’ 
‘Some men tried to take my watch. I resisted them; 
and, when the officer came, I struck him, 
‘Do you smoke or drink ?’ 
‘No: never. I no smoke nor drink, 
‘ How came you here in this country ?’ 
‘IT came in a whaling vessel to New Bedford.’ 
‘ Have you any relatives living?’ 
‘No: father and mother dead.’ 
‘Can you read?’ 
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‘Yes: I can read some in the spelling-book.’ 

‘ Would you like to learn to read the Bible ?’ 

‘ Yes, I should,’ 

We then reminded him that this was our Sunday, and 
that we were visiting the prison to give religious instruction. 
He seemed pleased that some one had come to his cell to 
see him, as he was a poor foreigner. He expressed the deep- 
est interest in our work. He said, — 

‘Have you any Church ?’ 

‘No: this prison is our Church.’ 

Taking up the Bible, we then opened to an account of 
the sufferings of Jesus, as recorded in Matthew xxvii. 50-54. 
We guote a part of the lesson: — 


‘ Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up 
the ghost. And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent; and the graves were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. Now, when the centurion, and they that were with him, 
watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those things that were 
done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of 
God!’ 
He was exceedingly interested. We then inquired, — 

‘Did you ever hear of Jesus before ?’ 

He replied, ‘ that he had not.’ 

We then helped him to read, spelling out the words, 
J-e-s-u-s, and, in our poor way, began at that Scripture, and 
taught him his first lesson about the Saviour of the world. 
His countenance lit up with joy. 

‘Oh! do come often,’ said he, ‘and teach me?’ 

We promised to visit him again. ‘Turning to the Sacred 
Scriptures, we opened to the passage in Psalm cii. 19, 20: 
‘The Lord looked down from the height of his sanctuary ; 
from heaven did the Lord behold the earth; to hear 
the groaning of the prisoner; to loose those that are 
appointed to death’ [ Heb. —‘ children of death’|. This is 
one of our favorite texts. We spoke of the Creator, who 
heard ‘the groaning of the prisoner,’ and said, ‘If you can- 
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not read, you can pray, and He will hear you if you are sin- 
cere; that no dungeon could hold the soul; and that he 
might draw near to him, even in the lowest cell.’ His coun- 
tenance lighted up with joy, and his soul seemed moved. 
We could not help offering a prayer that God would come 
to him, and enlighten his mind. ‘To us, this was an hour 
of devotion; and we blessed Heaven for putting us into this 
ministry. 

‘The Cross! Oh nourishment and bliss! 

How grateful e’en its anguish is, 

Its bitterness how sweet! 
There every sense, and all the mind, 


In all her frailties refined, 
Tastes happiness complete.’ 


Here was a poor heathen brother, cast friendless upon our 
shores, with no one to care for him. Here was ‘ missionary 
ground, as our companion, who frequently visits prisons, 
once said, while speaking to a few convicts. At that hour, 
others might be in the splendid cathedral, with its golden 
altar, and richly-robed priests, and its stained-glass windows 
flashing in the sunbeam, and the pealing organ; but here, 
where no eye save the eye of God could see us, surrounded 
with grated windows, and amid cold, damp cells and massy 
bolts, was our church. Our audience was not the rich and 
the fashionable, kneeling upon velvet cushions, ready to 
return, after an hour spent, perchance, for pomp and show, 
to the warm fireside and the splendid drawing-room. No; 
but a poor heathen brother, who on this holy Sabbath, for 
the first time, had the great truth flashed upon his mind, 
that there was a Saviour, ‘ who died that we might live,’ 

Our trials have been various; but this day had richly 
rewarded us for them all. We felt that the cell had that 
day become an altar; that another soul had been redeemed ; 
that there was joy in heaven; and that the angels would 
take afresh their golden harps, and sound out the grand 
anthem, ‘ There is joy in heaven over one soul that repenteth ! 
That song would float along, from world to world, till it 
reached that sanctuary where God looks down ‘to hear the 
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groaning of the prisoner’ Then how soothingly did those 
gracious words come, as they never came before, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my bre- 
thren, ye have done it unto me’! 


Thus ended our Sabbath in prison. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


THE felon’s bewailing, the Magdalen’s sigh, 

The tears of the widow, the fatherless’ cry, — 
These are her epitaph, written above ; 

Lasting memorials, records of love. 

Spirit of Howard! look down from on high 

On the grave of thy sister, Elizabeth Fry. 
Wrapped in thy mantle, she entered the cell, — 
A priestess of heaven on the threshold of hell : 
An angel of mercy, wherever she went, 
Calling, like Peter, on men to repent. 





Wearisome nights and wearisome days, 

Mindful of duty, unmindful of praise ; 

In the gloom of the dungeon, upon the cold ground, 
By the sick and the dying, there was she found. 
Oh! many a sight she looked upon there 

Of sickness and death, of sorrow and care: 

Like Aaron she stood, ’twixt the living and dead, 
A stranger to doubting, a stranger to dread ; 

A handmaid of Heaven, by charity sent, — 
Scattering blessings wherever she went. 

The feelings of woman, the courage of man, 
Gave love and decision to every plan. 

Nations of Europe are shrouded in gloom ; 

All creeds and all classes weep over her tomb. 


MUSIC OF NATURE, 


METHINKS it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 














INFORMATION WANTED ABROAD. 


WE are frequently applied to for information on the 
whole subject of Prison Discipline. A few days ago, a 
request came from our Minister at Rome for information on 
American Prisons. We are often asked for facts for debates 
at Lyceums. We can always give some information on 
these topics; and then, while we publish our periodical, we 
have the advantage of forwarding that to any part of the 
world. It is a great instrumentality in our hands on such 
occasions. In fact, we should hardly know how to do 
without the Magazine at any time. We copy the letter 
from London, from the Anti-Capital-Punishment Society’s 
office. Mr. Gilpin was the one who helped us while in 
England on our Mission to visit the Prisons: — 


CHARLES SPEAR, Esq., Boston. 


Dear Sir, — At Mr. Gilpin’s suggestion, I write you to ask 
for information as to the best mode of obtaining a copy of the 
report of the New-York Legislature on Capital Punishment, which 
I am anxious to obtain for the Society’s library. Or if you have 
any on hand, and would forward one, I shall be happy to remit 
value through any agent here. I am also desirous of possessing, 
if possible, a detailed account of the experience of the several 
States of the Union on the subject, the present practice of each, 
and statistical results of the varied experiments their respective 
legislatures have made. 

I trust that you will pardon the liberty I take in troubling you, 
knowing no one else on your side the Atlantic likely to possess in- 
formation so extensive and accurate on the points involved. Our 
cause is, I believe, steadily (if silently) progressing here: each 
execution rouses, in the town that is obliged to endure it, a strong 
feeling antagonistic to the infliction of the death-penalty. I read 
with interest the account in your periodical, forwarded to Mr. Gil- 
pin, of the public discussion on the subject. Your opponents are 
like ours in argument and obduracy. They, at least, do not 
inspire their side of the question with the charm of novelty. 


With much respect, I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
A. H. DymMonp, 


Secretary. 





A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Tue following anecdote — d propos of the gold medals (some of 
them of great value) which the French government is distributing 
to the members of the International Jury and others — is related 
by the French correspondent of the ‘Courrier des Etats Unis.’ 
The scene is laid in a drawing-room in Paris. One of the com- 
pany was showing a gold medal which had been awarded him, and 
which was worth five thousand francs. The medal passed from 
hand to hand; and when, half an hour afterwards, the owner 
asked for it again, it could not be found. Every nook and corner 
was searched, but in vain. This sudden disappearance produced 
considerable agitation in the company, which was select but nu- 
merous; and finally some one proposed that every one should be 
searched, — the men by the men, and the women by the women. 
All the persons present eagerly signified their assent, with the excep- 
tion of a single individual, who had been presented that very night 
for the first time in the house. This man declared very calmly, but 
very decidedly, that he could not consent to be searched. The 
effect these words produced may be easily imagined. It was no 
longer doubted that he was the robber, and the gentleman who 
introduced him was more dead than alive. 

The master of the house was about turning the supposed thief 
into the street, and the owner of the medal had already entreated 
the company to forget the circumstance, when, a lady having risen 
from her seat, lo! the missing medal suddenly fell out of one of 
the flounces of her dress, into which it had accidently slipped and 
buried itself. The sensation produced by this sudden dénouement 
was prodigious. A cry of joyful surprise resounded throughout 
the room. ‘The individual suspected of the theft was declared 
innocent. 

Renouncing thereupon the stoical calmness, verging on indif- 
ference, which had hitherto characterized his demeanor, —‘ This, 
gentlemen,’ said he, ‘is the explanation of my conduct, which 
doubtless seemed to you inexplicable. If I would not consent to 
be searched, it was because I was a stranger to every one present, 
with one exception; and because, by a strange coincidence, — so 
strange that no one would have believed it possible, — I had on 
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my person a medal exactly similar to the one that was lost.’ He 
then produced the medal, which, if it had been found on him, would 
have ruined him a quarter of an hour before, but which was now 
but an additional proof of his innocence. This incident, which I 
myself witnessed, is but another proof of the uncertainty of 
human judgments. 


THE REPROOF. 


BY HELEN C. GAGE. 






WHISPER it softly, 
When nobody’s near : 
Let not those accents 
Fall harsh on her ear. 
She is a blossom 
Too tender and frail 
For the keen blast, 
The pitiless gale. 






Whisper it gently ; 
"Twill cost thee no pain: 
Gentle words rarely 
Are spoken in vain. 
Threats and reproaches 
The stubborn may move ; 
Noble the conquest 
Aided by love. 





Whisper it kindly ; 
’Twill pay thee to know 
Penitent tear-drops 
Down her cheeks flow. 
Has she from virtue 
Wandered astray ? 
Guide her feet gently ; 
Rough is the way. 





She has no parent, 
None of her kin: ; 
Lead her from error, is 
Keep her from sin. 
Does she lean on thee ? 
Cherish the trust : 
God to the merciful 
Ever is just. 
10 
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REPORT OF OUR LABORS. 


Tue closing of another year seems a fitting time to review the past. To us 
it has been a period of eventful interest. We have many reasons for thank- 
fulness that we have been preserved. Our labors have been great. We have 
been sustained by a few choice friends; and we enter again upon the labors 
of another year, trusting in that Providence which has thus far so kindly met 
our wants. 

We have been sometimes urged to present an annual Report of our labors. 
This is customary with most persons engaged in any benevolent movement or 
in any great business-enterprise. We therefore present a few statements : — 

1. Prisons. We have made a number of visits to prisons in different cities, 
— Providence, Springfield, Hartford, Plymouth, Salem, and other places. 
Our visits to the Boston Jail have usually been on the sabbath. 

2. Lecrures. We have probably delivered about fifty Lectures on the 
various topics connected with our general subject. Several clergymen have 
kindly opened their pulpits for our use. 

3. Scnoors. We have delivered several Addresses in schools. We must 
have spoken to ten thousand children at different times. Of course, such 
addresses were short, not generally extending over five minutes. The sub- 
stance of our remarks was on the Causes of Crime; such as playing truant, 
disobedience to parents, and sabbath-breaking. ‘Teachers, in many places, 
aided us very much. There is great need of infusing more of the moral into 
the mental instruction in our school system. 

4, Exnurpitions or Prison-PAINTINGS, ILLUSTRATED BY THE Macic Lan- 
TERN. We gave several exhibitions before children and parents. We found 
the labor quite severe, especially when we were obliged to hire halls, procure 
bills to be printed, &e. We have long been satisfied that such an entertain- 
ment would be productive of great good. Sunday schools might be exceed- 
ingly benefited by such an exhibition. Rev. Thomas Starr King opened the 
vestry of his church, and invited us to give an exhibition in behalf of his 
Sunday school. 

5. Conversations. We have held at least two thousand conversations on 
the subject of Prison Discipline. The plan is simply this: We seek out some 
one whom we suppose to be favorable to our views. We then call on him, 
and enter upon the subject. During the winter, our time is usually spent 
with the Boston merchants. Many of them are very kind. Sometimes a 
conversation will last an hour. Most generally some aid is given to sustain 
the cause. Many of these conversations are exceedingly interesting. Indeed, 
a pleasant volume might be prepared for the press; for every possible objection 
is presented, and every view taken, of the whole subject of Crime. Parents 
often listen to us with the deepest interest. Sometimes the whole family are 
present while we rehearse the scenes that have passed before us. We always 
aim to make a moral impression; and we sincerely believe that great good has 
been done. Many families as much expect our visit as they do that of their 
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pastor. In this way, thousands have been interested. Reformers make a sad 
mistake when they depend wholly upon public Lectures and Conventions. 
More is really accomplished in going from house to house than in the public 
assembly. In many of these families we have subscribers. ‘To some we send 
the work free; for they prefer to annually contribute rather than to become 
regular subscribers, 

6. Discuancep Puisoners. We have relieved at least two hundred pri- 
soners during the year. ‘To some we have given clothing. Others we have 
assisted to their homes. 

7. Faminizs or Prisoners. The law makes no provision for the family 
when the parent is arrested for crime. The prisoner may be perfectly inno- 
cent, and proved to be so on trial: the law makes no compensation. In fact, 
there is not even counsel provided by law for the prisoner, unless he is charged 
with murder. Our courts provide for an attorney against the criminal, but 
not for him. 

8. Tux MaGazrne. During the year, we have circulated at least 15,000 
copies of our work; ie., including the whole number printed. There are 
now about 1,200 sent out monthly, including the free list. We have about 
800 subscribers. The Magazine has done a good work. It has been suggested 
to publish the work quarterly. Something must bedone. We cannot continue 
our labors another year to the same extent as the past. Whether it will be 


continued will remain for our friends to say. 


9. Income. There have been about &3,000 received. Of that amount, 
there have been received on the Magazine about $1,000; for Lectures, about 
#300. There have been given, in donations, about $1,700. The amount 
actually paid into the office, and received by mail, would not exceed $300; 
so that we have had to do as our friend Starr King said in his address in his 
church in our behalf, — ‘to fight against want with one hand, that we might 
use the other in the service we have at heart.’ 

10. Expenpirunes. For the Magazine, there have been expended about 
$1,000, which is the whole amount obtained by our efforts, and paid into the 
office; for Discharged Prisoners, $300; families of prisoners, $200; for tra- 
velling expenses, to visiting prisons and to delivering Lectures, $600. The 
remainder has been spent in meeting our common wants. This sum has been 
insufficient, especially as there have been for some time several debts connected 
with the labor, which we have vainly striven to pay. 

11. Dexrs. The debts connected with this movement are: for paper for the 
periodical, $300; for printing, $100; for family expenses, $300; making in 
all $700. No effort that we can make, with the present expenditures con- 
nected with our labors, can ever remove this debt. Many suggestions have 
been made; but they usually end in the advice ‘to go out, and solicit the 
amount. We need our time very much to visit and to aid the Released Pri- 
soner, and for public Lectures, and to visit the families of prisoners; to 
address committees, &c. 

12. Succestions. There are ways in which this debt might be removed. 
1. By giving us, as Rev. Thomas Starr King did, the use of his pulpit. In 
one afternoon, $100 were raised. 2. Several societies have promised collec- 


tions without our visiting them; but there has been no instance yet where 
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the promise has been fulfilled without our leaving home for the purpose. 
This we can sometimes do; but it would be better to find the means to enable 
us to visit the prisons on the Sabbath. 3. The State might wholly sup- 
port this labor: this will not probably be done. The State pays the Police, 
the Judge, the Jailer, and the Sheriff, but not the Philanthropist. 4. The 
ladies might contrive some way, by Fairs or Levees, to clear off the whole 
amount. Who will begin the work ? 

In conclusion, we ought to mention that Mrs, Spear’s labors have also been 
given to this cause, both in personal visits to prisons, and by public addresses 
in churches, halls, and before legislative committees. 

Such are our labors. ‘The simple statement is before our readers. We can 
do nothing more. We give health, time, talent, and life. We have no more to 
give. We do trust that our friends will see the absolute necessity of providing 
the means for carrying on this work, and leave us more time to visit prisons, 
and to prepare for those public labors that are inevitably connected with this 
cause. Any one who wishes for a more distinct statement of our cause will be 
gladly welcomed to our room (6, Hayward Place), where we will furnish any 
information desired. 


SECOND MURDER IN THE STATE PRISON. 


In another part of our work will be found the account of the death of the 
Deputy Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison. We regret to add, that 
since that, on the afternoon of Dec. 29, another murder occurred, — that of 
the Warden, Solon H. Tenny, by a prisoner named Catur. Death ensued 
in a few minutes. We knew Mr. Tenny. We often met him in our visits to 
the Jail, where he held the office of turnkey for some years. He was lately 
married to a daughter of Mr. Bartlett, the jail-keeper of Suffolk County. It 
appears that Mr. Tenny was passing through the Upholstery Shop, where 
Catur worked. He immediately plunged a knife into him, inflicting a fatal 
wound. 

We sympathize with the family of Mr. Bartlett especially; and we deeply 
regret the sad occurrence. While we write, the whole city seems in commo- 
tion; and we have heard, to our regret, the most terrible expressions of wrath 
and bitterness. 

Of course, these murders will bring up the whole subject of Capital Punish- 
ment. All we have ever asked is a fair discussion; and we have no doubt the 
truth will triumph. We do not enter into the details of the horrid crime 


which has been perpetrated; for all those can best be gathered from the papers 
of the day. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


‘Itis Never Too Late to Mend.’ A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By CHARLES 
ReavE, Author of ‘Christie Johnstone,’ ‘Peg Woffington,’ &c. 2 vols, 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856.— This is an extraordinary work. We 
have read it with thrilling interest. It is by far the best description of pri- 
son-life in England that we have ever read. Every character presented 
stands out in bold relief. The writer, with a bold hand, carries you, step by 
step, from dungeon to dungeon. He brings out, in the most vivid manner, 
the sufferings of the poor convict. All the while, he keeps up grandly the 
great idea, that every human heart may be touched with kindness. He shows 
the terribly deadening effects of prison-life upon the keepers themselves. 
He shows admirably the fierce struggles of the Chaplain in meeting the 
wants and sufferings of the convict, and, at the same time, coming within 
the strict rules of the prison. In short, there are everywhere the boldest 
delineations of wit, of sentiment, and of deep religious feeling, that we have 
ever read. We can testify to the truth of some of his statements; for we 
witnessed the operations of the very crank of which the author so often 
speaks, where poor Joseph was so sadly overworked. 

The second volume shifts the whole scene to Australia, where we again 
find Robinson, who was so terribly tortured in the English prisons. The 
descriptions of the mines, and the discovery of gold, are wrought out with a 
strong hand. In short, the whole work is powerfully written. The style is 
peculiarly dramatic throughout. Thousands will become familiar with the 
wants and sufferings of the convict, who will never enter a prison, and who 
would never have read the labored essay of the writer. We hardly know 
how to thank the publishers enough for publishing such a work. We shall 
read it again and again. We were, in fact, obliged to take up the book; 
for everywhere the inquiry came, ‘ Have you read the work, “ It is never Too 
Late to Mend”?’ On our table now is a letter from one of our numerous 
correspondents, suggesting copious extracts for our periodical, But, really, 
we should hardly know where to begin or end. We must beg our readers 
to purchase the work, and to make it a standard work for the family. The 
volumes are neatly done up, with a fair type, and at the moderate price of one 
dollar and a half. 

The Church and Slavery. By ALBERT Barnes. Philadelphia: Parry 
and McMillan. 1857. Pp. 196.— We warmly welcome this work, as one 
of the best exponents on the subject of the Church and Slavery that we have 
seen for some time. Mr. Barnes has taken a noble stand; and he is per- 
fectly willing to endure the reproach that may result in his efforts in behalf 
of down-trodden humanity. 
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The Hundred Dialogues, New and Original ; being designed for Read- 
ing and Exhibition in Schools and Academies and Private Circles. By Wm. 
B. Fow sz, author of ‘ Familiar Dialogues,’ ‘ The Common-School Speaker,’ 
‘The Primary Reader,’ ‘ The Bible Reader,’ and other School Books. Bos- 
ton: Morris Cotton, 120, Washington Street. 1856. Pp. 312.— We 
welcome this work as one of the very best that has been issued, either for the 
family or the schoolroom. The book has been expressly prepared by a 
teacher who has had years of experience in training the youthful mind. The 
dialogues are all new. They embrace every variety of sentiment; and 
they are arranged with good taste. ‘The work supplies a place long felt by 
the teachers of elocution. It is a work not merely beneficial to the teacher 
and the scholar, but it is eminently calculated for public speakers. In short, 
it should find a place, not merely in the parlor and the schoolroom, but in 
every well-arranged library. 

The North and the South: a Statistical View of the Condition of the 
Free and Slave States. By Henry Cuase, A.M., and CHarLes W. San- 
BORN, M.D. Compiled from Official Documents. Boston: John P. Jewett 
and Co. 1850.— This is an invaluable book. It takes a very candid 
view of the condition of the North and South, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, and religion. The work is well 
arranged, and is compiled from documents of the General Government. 
For reference, it must be a standard work. There is scarcely a subject left 
untouched that is in any way connected with Slavery or Freedom, It must 
have been a work of great labor. We welcome it as a valuable addition to 
the Antislavery Literature of the day. 

Parlor Dramas; or, Dramatic Scenes for Home Amusement. By 
Wm. B. Fow.e. Boston: Morris Cotton, 1857. Pp. 312.— This work 
supplies a place long wanted in the literature of the day. We have often 
found the youth of our city hurrying to the theatre or other places of amuse- 
ment, simply because there were no attractions at home. Hence crime has 
increased among the younger portions of our city. Mr. Fowle has very care- 
fully prepared pieces that may be spoken at the fireside. They are of con- 
venient length, and of a high moral tone. ‘Touching, as they do, upon many 
of the moral topics of the day, they will be sufficiently exciting, and, at the 
same time, elevating. Mr. Fowle, the author, has, in fact, had so many 
years of experience that he can hardly help meeting the wants of the popu- 
lar mind. We commend the volume, especially to parents, as an invaluable 
work. 

Violet; or, the Cross and the Crown. By M. J. McInrosu. Boston: 
John P. Jewett and Co. 1856. Pp. 448. We would commend this work 
as one of the most interesting books of the day. There is a fine vein of 
humor running through the volume; and everywhere may be found some 
of the richest gems of thought. We admire the sentiments of the author in 
so frequently recognizing a Divine Providence. The work makes a neat 
volume, and should be in the hands of every Christian family. 
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The Mind and Heart ; or, School and Fireside Reading for Children. 
By Wm. B. Fow1ir. Boston: Morris Cotton, 120, Washington Street. 
Pp. 160. — Here is another excellent work from Mr. Fowle. We always 
welcome him to our table as one of the most successful authors of the day in 
preparing books for the youthful mind. Having been trained himself by his 
severe labors in teaching, he is eminently calculated to prepare works for 
our children. Having at his command every facility, he skilfully works up 
his material, and produces some of the most charming works of the day. 
We learn that he intends to bring out finally a Child’s Library. This is 
much needed. Mr. Cotton, the publisher of his works, has prepared them in 
good, substantial binding, and with a fair type. Our friends will do well to 
call upon him, as he can always be found at his place of business ; and they 
will receive every attention. 
























SLAVERY AND FrEEDOM—A New Game for Old and Young. Price 
50 cents. Boston: James French & Co., 78, Washington Street. Among 
the various modes invented to bring out the subject of slavery, this one 
stands unrivalled. The subject is at once, in the most inviting manner, 
brought before the youthful mind. The game itself requires considerable 
skill. It is, in fact, one of the best plans ever adopted; and we advise 
parents to purchase the game, which is put up in a very neat little box, and 
may be sent to any part of the country. 





NOTICES OF THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. — We have seen several commen- 
datory notices of our periodical and of our own labors lately; but we have 
scarcely read any one more commendatory than the following from the 
‘ Exeter News-Letter,’ published in New Hampshire : — 











‘ The Prisoners’ Friend, a Monthly Magazine. Cuaries Spear, Editor and Pro- 
prietor. Boston: 120, Washington Street. — Mr. Spear still continues to labor on in 
the good cause to which he has devoted himself; and the course, and some of the 
results, of his labors are recorded in the book before us. He has ever had to contend 
with great discouragements, but still, never despairing, has gone bravely on with the 
work God has given him to do. We wish that more interest were manifested in 
the class, who, because they are sinful, more especially need our pity and our help, 
and that it could be shown in an appreciation of the services of those who are laboring 
for them, and whose temporal reward has been so entirely disproportioned to their 
merits.” 
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BILLS FOR THE MAGAZINE.— We thank those friends who have for- 
warded the amount of their bills. Much already remains due. We 
exceedingly regret that in some instances it has been found that no credit 
was given upon the leger by those whom we formerly employed to attend 
to our business. Every thing has been done to correct any mistakes ; and we 
trust that our patrons will continue their favors. 


GYMNASIUM. — We know of no institution that we can more freely com- 
mend than Mr. Stewart’s Gymnasium. We frequently visit his rooms, and 
send our son there for the benefit of his education. If parents would send 
their sons here, there would be less crime in our city. By the excellent 
management of Mr. Stewart, no profanity or any improper games are allowed. 
There is perfect order in every department. We would especially recom- 
mend the Ladies to attend. Mrs. Stewart is very attentive; and every thing 
is done for their comfort. In short, we are now everywhere recommending 
Gymnastic establishments as one of the very best remedies in our towns and 
villages to prevent crime. 


DONATIONS. 


Hon. Wm. Appleton, Boston, $5.00 ; David Webster, Boston, 
Mrs. L. Wheelwright, 5.00 | Isaac Rich, 

T. Gaffield, it 3.00 | Mrs. John Bryant, 
J.D. W., - 5.00 | F.C. Gray, 

Hon. Edward Everett, 99 5.00 | J. Lewis, 

Rev. Rufus Ellis, on 2.00 | HL. Sweetser, ‘“ 

Mrs. James W. Paige, _,, 3.00 | Henry W. Longfellow, Cambridge, 
E. Gilmore, wi 5.00 | Mrs. W. Parsons, 

N. B. Gibbs, ioe 5.00 | Jacob Foss, Charlestown, 
Daniel Denny, os 2.00 | G. B. Walker, ,, 
Israel Whitney, eS 1.00 | Mrs. Enoch Train, Dorchester, 

Paran Stevens, ” 5.00 | David Buffum, Newport, R.L., 

A Friend, os 5.00 | Collection at Universalist Church, 

P, Grant, - 5.00 Fitchburg, 

T. W. Pierce, o 5.00 | Collection at Unitarian Church, 

N. D. Ayling, .~ 2.00 Fitchburg, 

C. H. Peasely, - 3.00 | Benj. Snow, Fitchburg, 

John H. Wilkins, 3.00 | E. W. Putnam, ,, 

Sampson Reed, 3.00 | Collection at Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John Worcester, 1.00 Barre, 

Abner Ellis, 5.00 | Collection at Town Hall, Barre, 
Reuben Ober, 3.00 | Edmund Wright, Dorchester, . 
H. Andrews, 2.00 | Donation of Books from Hon. Wm. 
R. C. Mackay, 5.00 Appleton, Boston. 

N. Faxon, 5.00 | Donation of Clothing from Alexander 
David Dyer, 5.00 Wadsworth, Boston. 


>” 
” 
”” 
> 


>? 





«” Receipts will be given in our next. 





























PATRONS OF W ORK. 





THIS 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Hon. Geo. M. Dallas. . Philadelphia. | Peter Cooper . . . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. R.C. Goodhue .. 


” 
2? 


Brunswick, Me. 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. | Hon. CharlesSumner . Washington. 
Hon. Edward Everett .. . - W. W. Seaton. . . to 

Hon. Nathan Appleton. . . i Joshua Giddings . . . - 

A. W. Thaxber, fun... 0 sg James Walker. . . . .~ Cambridge. 
Robert Waterston. . .. . os | J... Worcester . . . ” 

G. H. Ga ees 0 ewe . Prof. 0. C. Felton. . . . a 
Frederic Tudor .... - a Rey. William Newell . . “ 
George H. Kuhn. ... . < | Rey. Charles Lowell. . . 9 
Franklin Haven .... ~» = _ Mrs. L. Waterhouse. . . ie 

N. 1. Sees kt cee de Catharine Dennison . . . ° 
George W. Lyman ... « a | H.W. Longfellow .. ,. % 
Josiah Quincy. .... - * | Harriet B. Stowe. . . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer ... . me | Prof. Edwards A. Park. . - 
Daniel Denny. . ... « a | Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. . New York. 
Jonathan Phillips . . | George Griswold. . . . 99 


Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. JohnJay ... 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . = _ Prof. T. C. Upham 








All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
120, Washington Street, Boston. 

Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 

Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 

All persons who feel disposed to send donations in money, clothing, or books, may 
forward the same to our dwelling and office, 6, Hayward Place. 


“AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


ONE HUNDRED DIALOGUES, for Reading, Speaking, Ex- 
hibition in Schools, and General Reading. By Witttam B. Fowts. Sixth 
Thousand. $l. 

This is not a collection of old pieces, but contains One Hundred New and 
Original Dialogues, among which are those that are long, short, humorous, 
serious, comic, witty, amusing, and instructive, — all having a high moral tone. 
It is highly commended by the press, teachers, and all who have used or read it. 


THE MIND AND HEART; or, School and Fireside Reading 
for Children; containing Stories, Dialogues, Tables, Anecdotes, &e. By WiL- 
uiAM B. Fowxe. Just published. 45 cents. 


The whole is of a good moral tone, and an appropriate and beautiful Gift for 
Children. 
THE SCHOOL HARP; containing Eighty-five Pleasing and 
Instructive Songs for Schools and Singing Classes. New. Ninth Thousand. 
Twenty-five cents. 


Many of the songs are adapted to popular and familiar music. It is recom- 
mended, by competent teachers who are using it, as being the best book of the kind. 


SCHOOL MELODIES; containing a Choice Collection of Popu- 
lar Airs, with Uriginal and Appropriate Words, for Schools. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. 17 cents. 


*.* The above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 





120, Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by Booksellers generally. 










































NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP CLUBS. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR 1857. 


A New Volume of ‘‘THE HOME,” and ‘‘YOUTH’S CASKET,” will 
be commenced in January, 1857. 


THE HOME: 


A FIRESIDE MONTHLY COMPANION AND GUIDE, 


For Tae Wire, THE MoTHER, THE SISTER, AND THE DAUGHTER. 


“Tae Home,”’ unlike any other magazine published in this country, is devoted to 
the cultivation of the virtues of womanly character, and that moral excellence which 
shines out in the home-cirele, and adorns the wife, the mother, the sister, and the 
daughter. It is conducted with the single aim to elevate social life, by teaching 
those principles, and inculeating those sentiments, which are most intimately asso- 
ciated with home,— the sphere of the true woman. In this unoccupied field of 
literature, it is the constant effort of those who have the publication in charge to 
inspire the reader with a deeper love of home and nature, truth and beauty; to lead 
to a greater desire for individual improvement, and a higher ambition; and thus to 
add to the sources of home-enjoyment. 

Every effort will be made to make “ The Home ” a truly domestic and valuable 
household magazine. It will be edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, assisted by an able 
corps of contributors; and no labor or expense will be wanting to render it worthy a 
place at every fireside, and a desirable companion and guide for the wife, the mother, 
the sister, and the daughter. It will be printed with clear, open-faced, new type, 
upon the finest white paper, and be issued on the first of every month. Each 
number will contain forty-eight double-column octavo pages, and a portrait of some 
distinguished woman. 

Terms mm Apvance. — One copy one year, $1.50; three copies, $4; seven 
copies, $8; ten copies, and one to the getter-up of the club, $10. 


THE YOUTH’S CASKET: 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Young, containing twenty-four octavo pages, 
and published at only Fifty Cents a Year. 





{= To those who will interest themselves in the circulation of our Magazines 
for 1857, -— every two ‘*Casker”’ subscribers counting one for the ‘* Home,’’ — we 
offer the following superior inducements: — 


To the Lady sending us the Largest List of Subscribers before the first day of 
March, 1857, we will give, either one of — 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING-MACHINES, 
The cash price of which is $100; ora 


ONE-HUNDRED DOLLAR MELODEON! 


To the person sending us the Second Largest List, we will give a Firry-DoLtaRr 
Mecopeon; the Third Largest List, Twenty-rive Douuars’ worts or Books, se- 
lected from the catalogue of any publisher; the Fourth Largest List, a PortaBLe 
Writine-Desk, valued at $10. 


As a matter of interest to competitors, we give the following List of Premiums, 
awarded in 1856: — © 


First Premium, to Mrs. E. F. Coox, Flint, Mich. . . . . . . %6Subseribers. 
Second _,, to Mrs. I. W. Briaos, West Macedon, N.Y. . . . 60 Subscribers. 
Third » to Mrs. A. E. Fiuuer, Laurens,N.Y. . . . . . 88 Subscribers. 
Fourth ,, to Mrs. M. Forpes, Middlesex, N.Y. . . . . . 81 Subscribers. 


{G- Names can be sent in at different times, and from different post-offices. Letters 
requiring an answer must enclose a stamp for return-pos . 

{7 Postage on the “ Home,” twelve cents a year, if paid three months in advance at 
the office of delivery. Postage on the “ Casket,’’ six cents a year, in advance. Specimens, 
show-bills, &c., furnished to all wishing to form clubs. Address 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Buffalo. 

















